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Africa in the Modern World 


* 


| Mr. Mouncer: We in this country are developing a new interest in 
Jother parts of the world, both politically and economically. Outside the 
‘Americas, Asia and Africa are the two areas of greatest potential 
/interest to Americans as sources of raw materials and markets. It is not 
Honly economic development but the peoples in those areas in which we 
| are interested. Today we are going to talk about Africa. We propose to 
Wdiscuss Africa as it exists today—some of its economic, political, and 
‘social problems. 

| In developing your program of African study at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, what ideas on Africa have you encountered in the United 
i States, Herskovits? 


_ Mk. Herskovits: An outstanding impression which one gets in talk- 
| ing about Africa in this country is the lack of knowledge which most 
| people have of recent developments. It is almost unbelievable how 
| people in this country tend to think of Africa in terms of safaris and 
‘savages and wild animals and the lack of understanding which they 
| have of the rapidity of the development of the modern scene which 
brings Africa, in terms of native political entities, practically to self- 


“government. It puts literally thousands of Africans in French, British, 


t 
and American universities, and it has brought Africa into the modern 


im 


Johannesburg. You have attended the university in Lisbon, Portugal; 
and you are now at Oberlin College in Ohio. What do you think 
| Americans most ought to know about Africa? 


_ Mr. Monprane: There are obviously a number of things which 
' Americans ought to know about Africa. It is really funny to find that 
“quite a number of Americans cannot locate such a big city as Johannes- 
burg or even Cape Town. Many Americans do not know where Liberia 
“is or even know the fact that the governing group of Liberians were 
nostly American Negroes who were sent by Americans to Africa. 
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Mr. Muncer: Maybe this is understandable. We may have an exc 
in America. After all, Africa is nearly four times the size of the Unit 
States. In fact, today we are only considering Africa south of t 
Sahara. That is, we are excluding the Mediterranean littoral, which 
politically and economically part of Europe and culturally and re 
giously part of the Middle East. When we consider Africa south of t 
Sahara, this is mostly a dry country with very little forest. It is a hi 
plateau area into which it is very difficult to get. 

Mr. Herskovits: How about all those jungles of which we hea 

Mr. Muncer: You have been to Hollywood recently. Do they 
have people in Hollywood ? 

Mr. Herskovits: They have people, but I am afraid that they do 
look like the modern African most of the time. And, of course, th 
we come into another aspect of Africa—of the tremendous variati 
which we find. The cultural differences range all the way from t 
simple cultures of the bushmen of the South African desert and t 
pygmies of the Congo forest to the great kingdoms of West Afri 
If we just take the factor of language alone, you can realize that th 
are eight hundred different languages which cannot be understood 
one another on the Continent. 

Mr. Muncer: That is right. Mondlane, you speak three differ 
African languages. 

Mr. Herskovits: Yes. And how many European ones? 

Mr. Monptane: Well, about four. 

Mr. Muncer: French, English, Portuguese, Afrikaans, you spe 
well. 


Mr. Monptane: But that is very common of the majority of the e 
cated Africans. We do not choose to be linguists, but we are forced to 


circumstances. 
Mr. Herskovits: You do not mind being linguists, though, do yo 


Mr. Monptane: Of course, it is an advantage on our side, but 
children have to learn more than one language. 


Mr. Muncer: You mean because there are so many colonial powe 
Mr. Monpiane: Yes, of course. 
Mr. Herskovits: An African once said to me, when I was talkin 
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lim about this, “Well, of course, this gives us the advantage, because 
ve know the European languages, but the Europeans do not bother 
earning our languages.” 


' Mr. Monoiane: That is true. In Johannesburg, for instance, the 
tverage African child speaks three languages—Afrikaans, English, and 
| native language. 


' Mr. Muncerr: Africans seem to know more about the United States 
‘han we do about Africa. I remember giving a test to African schoolboys 
in East Africa, and I found that they knew far more about the United 
Htates than we know about Africa. 

Why should we know anything about Africa? Why are we talking 
bout Africa today? I think that possibly the first thing of which most 
bf us would think are raw materials. We get rubber from Liberia. It is 
e only American-owned source of natural rubber in the world. We get 
pron ore from Liberia. We are getting manganese from the Gold Coast. 
e are getting tin from Nigeria. The Congo sends us copper, tin, 
biranium—that is something for which we all know the use. Southern 
Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia are sending us chrome ore; Kenya 
he us cyanite for high-temperature furnaces; we get copper from 
Uganda. The list could be greatly extended. 


| Mr. Herskovits: But those are interests on a rather immediate level. 
I like to think in terms of the longer-range political interests of this 
sountry. After all, it might not be a bad idea to project Africa into the 
oroader world scene. Let us just think of the way our attitude toward 
)Africa as the supplier of raw materials in a colonial situation is like 
iwhat we were thinking about ten or fifteen years ago with regard to 
ithe Far East. 


_ Mr. Muncer: That is a very good analogy. In fact, last year I was in 
agos, talking with Nigerians there, and they raised this very question: 
“What is America interested in getting from Africa—only raw mate- 
rials? Or are they interested in developing the African people?” 


Mr. Monprane: But in order for Americans to understand Africa, it 
fis necessary to know how Africa is governed—how African territories 
are divided up. Africa has about three main political systems. There is 
ithe colonial system which holds true with the English especially today 
and with the Belgians. And we have some of the countries like France 
Portugal which have provinces in Africa. And there is South 
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Africa and the Rhodesian situation, which are independent, in a w: 
And, of course, the Gold Coast and Nigeria are working toward in 
pendence. 

Mr. Muncer: You mean that we have to deal with European gove 
ments in Africa and that we cannot deal directly with the people? 


Mr. Monptane: That is true. 
Mr. Herskovits: That, of course, is one of the basic problems, i 
not, which we face in dealing with Africa? How are we going to 
around the fact that a government can talk only to another govern 
and that, when the other government is a colonial government, i 
difficult to talk to the people, except through the colonial governme 


Mr. Monotane: It is only fair. We cannot do otherwise because 
create difficulties. 

Mr. Herskovits: Yes, we cannot do otherwise. 

Mr. Muncer: Let us suppose that an African people want to dev 
its country in a particular way—a way perhaps which is faster than 
colonial power wants to do, then what happens? 

Mr. Monptane: That has to be dealt with according to the situa) 
in which the colony is. Where there has been a beginning toward 
independence, we can work with that beginning and with that go 
ment which is there. But where the situation is different, let us say 
instance, in the French territory (they call the territory a “provi 
like provinces in European France), we have to work with the 
dealing with a French province in Africa. We cannot have any 
way today. 

Mr. Herskovits: But the American government cannot deal w 
French province in France. It deals with Paris. 

Mr. Muncer: That may be one of the very shrewd political re 
for having a French Union and a recent change in the Portugal c 
tution to include Angola on the Atlantic Ocean and Mozambiq 
the Indian Ocean as integral parts of Portugal. 

Mr. Monptane: The same is true with America in relation to P 
Rico and Hawaii. 

Mr. Muncer: How about nationalism in Africa? What are the 
ments which we have there? Is there a growth of political inter 
the part of African people? 
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Mr. Monptanz: In southern Africa, which I know best—the Union 
of Africa and Southern Rhodesia—there is some movement toward 
nationalism. But about five or six years ago this movement was very 
weak, or very negligible in a way, because there was a hope for the 
Africans to be integrated into the European culture and European way. 
Tt was hoped that by a slow process of education they would be part of 
the Union of South Africa or of the Rhodesian government. 


_ Mr. Herskovits: Was that the position of such a person as Field 
Marshal Smuts, for example? 


. Mr. Monprane: In a way I would say so, although he would not 
come out for that policy. 


~ Mr. Herskovits: It would have been difficult for him to do that, I 
a I mean that it practically would have been political suicide. 


_ Mr. Monprane: But his Deputy Prime Minister, Jan Hofmeyr, did 
stand for what he called the “Christian trusteeship of the Africans,” 
which meant a slow process of assimilation into the European culture, 
by free integration of the people who get in touch with Western culture 
in schools. That is the reason why he sponsored education in South 
‘Africa. And Field Marshal Smuts never objected or stood in the way 

f this program of his deputy minister. 


- Mr. Muncer: We have a very different situation in West Africa 

where the African people in British territories are in control to a large 

extent of their own destinies. Out of eighty-five members of the Gold 

ast Legislative Assembly, for example, seventy-nine are now African, 

by Prime Minister Nkrumah, who was educated in the United 

tates. The thirty-million-odd people of Nigeria are moving rapidly 
‘toward self-government. 


_ Mk. Herskovits: Actually it seems to me that one of the most inter- 
esting things about the whole African situation, and one of the things 
which gives it its dynamic quality, is the fact that the Africans them- 

selves want to move in the direction of taking advantage of all the — 
things which the rest of the world can offer. I get that feeling so strong- 
y in this country when I talk with African students. One finds almost 
“missionary” spirit, in the psychological sense of that term. These 
tudents do not want to stay in the United States, as many foreign 
udents do. They want to go home; they have a job to do. They have 
omething to bring, and they are getting ready to do intensely practical 
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things. That is true so far as I have been able to observe on the part 
Africans from all parts of the Continent. 


Mr. Muncer: But would you not say that the Gold Coast is the ho 
which really glistens brightest in Africa? That is where we have t 
best chance for a democratic self-government in the future if there 
going to be a successful one in Africa. They have a compact area, 
reasonably homogeneous people, only five different main languag 
And they do not have the internal splits which are present, for examp 
in Nigerian nationalism. 


Mr. Herskovits: Yes, that is quite true. But there are going to 
other problems to be solved. If we talk about self-government on 
part of natives, there is no question but that the Gold Coast has a 
along much further than any other of the territories except Niger 
which has also recently voted in terms of a new constitution and w 
probably look forward to the same kind of development. On the otk 
hand, I see a lot of problems here with regard to the adaptation of t 
present, existing governmental habits to the sort of thing which 
sometimes feel the European and American peoples expect of 7 
making a kind of an American or English or French democracy out 
a situation where we have had rule by chiefs, where we have had 
kinds of different patterns involved. 


Mr. Monotane: It is a real problem, I quite agree. But there 
another danger there. That is, if we start questioning the bringi 
about of democracy in a territory like Nigeria or the Gold Coast an 
we are wary because of the fear of hurting in the beginning, we 
into the danger of perpetuating the past into the present. 


Mr. Herskovits: I agree, of course. 


Mr. Monpiane: One sometimes forgets that the masses of educa 
Africans who are in that territory want to partake in the whole probl 
of the political life of the country. Unless the role of chieftains 
representation that is built on the chief, is changed, we have to hurt 
feelings of the new-generation educated people. 


Mr. Herskovits: One of the most interesting studies which is bei 
made is the way in which in West Africa Africans are taking o 
British parliamentary practices. 


Mr. Muncer: But what Africans are taking over in the Gold Coa 
I think, Mondlane, you have hit upon something very important w 
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ju say that it is the mass of Africans. There are in the Gold Coast 
ver a thousand African graduates of British and American universities 
id colleges. But the independence movement in the Gold Coast in the 
st two years, the one which is now in power, has not been led by this 
per crust, this intellectual group of Africans. By and large a few 
sucated leaders, mostly from America, have combined with a large 
umber of middle-class Africans in taking over political control. 


Mr. Hersxovirs: In the Gold Coast it has not only been that; it has 
50 been the great mass of the people. The Convention People’s party 
ts the overwhelming support of the ordinary tribal Ashanti and 
inti and Ga and other groups, you see. 


r. Muncer: We must remember, though, that education at the col- 
ze level is now coming along very rapidly in Africa. There are over 
yo thousand African students in the university colleges in East Africa, 
Nest Africa, and the French University College in Dakar—that is, 
ladying at the American college level in tropical Africa. 


xr. Herskovits: Of course, that is very uneven over the different 
arts of Africa. For example, what are the opportunities for higher edu- 
ion for Africans in Portuguese territory and in the Union of South 
Mfrica? 

r. Monpiane: In Portuguese territories most Africans who get some 
h-school education have to go to Portugal for a university education. 
low, in the Union of South Africa there are quite a number of uni- 
Mrsities, white universities, which accept Africans, especially English- 


Mr. Herskovits: There is no logic to these situations. 


)Mr. Monprane: In South Africa, for instance, the college for natives, 
port Hare University College in the Cape, was started by a missionary 
jciety. In the town they are starting now a medical school for Afri- 
‘ns—of course to implement segregation—but it is being started for 
ative Africans. 


)Mr. Muncerr: To help maintain the color bar there? 
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Mr. Monptane: Yes, it will bring about that. 


Mr. Herskovits: We know, for example, that there are about t 
thousand students in higher education in Africa itselfi—in British a 
French territories. There are no institutions of higher education 
Portuguese or Belgian territories, are there? 


Mr. Monptane: Not just yet. 


Mr. Herskovits: There are about three thousand Africans studyi 
in universities in England; about two thousand in France; about sev 
hundred in the United States. How many did you find in Lisbon as} 
in various Portuguese universities? 


Mr. Monotanz: In Lisbon there are quite a number. I cannot tell j 
offhand, but there are quite a number—around thirty, roughly spe 
ing. But there are many more in Coimbra. 


Mr. Herskovits: Would you say there are two hundred and 
perhaps, in all Portugal? 


Mr. Monptane: I would say that. 


Mr. Herskovits: And then, of course, from the Belgian Congo the 
are almost none. 


Mr. Muncer: But those are reflections of different colonial policie 
The Belgians are aiming at raising the great mass of the people all t 
gether, so they are concentrating upon primary-school education; an 
they do not want to have college education until the great mass of th 
people have come up. This is a different colonial policy. I think that 
is also reflected in the French territories. 


Mr. Herskovits: To a certain extent, but not so much, of course, as i 
the Belgian. But the thing which strikes me in terms of this business « 
the dynamics of changing Africa is the tremendous impact of Wester 
culture brought by Africans to Africa. That is one of the reasons why 
think that higher education for Africans is so extremely important. It. 
not something coming from the outside. It is something coming fror 
inside, which means that a selective use can be made of it. The Africa 
can take what he wants and say, “Well, I found this in America, ¢ 
England, or France, or Portugal, but I don’t like it.” 


Mr. Muncer: A reaction has been an interaction. 


Mk. Herskovits: An interaction, exactly! 
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Mr. Muncer: What changes are taking place within Africa? How 
'will these changes be brought about? We hear a lot about Africans 
| going into cities. How about South Africa, Mondlane? Do you find a 
lot of Africans in cities there? 


Mr. Monptane: Yes, these last twenty years have brought about a 
great deal of change in population distribution in these countries. In 
the Portuguese territory the number of people going to live in towns is 
| growing from year to year. 


Mr. Muncer: What yould you say it would be now, in South Africa? 


Mr. Monpiane: In the Union of Africa, for instance, in the population 
of twelve and a quarter million, about a third live in cities. That is, a 
‘third live in cities; and a third in compounds; and another third in 
the native reservations. 


Mr. Herskovits: Just think of that in terms of what I said at the 
| beginning about the rapidity of change in Africa. Let us see, the size 
‘of the native population of South Africa is eight million. 


Mr. Monoptanez: Actually it is about nine million now. 


Mr. Herskovits: Of the nine million, three million are in the cities. 
There are now three million urban dwellers. Think what that means in 
‘terms of taking a rural people who were cattle-owners, who lived by 
agriculture, and who had a political and social organization which was 
tightly knit in terms of kinship, and of putting them into a city. How 
large is Johannesburg now? 


Mr. Monptant: It is about a million. 


Mr. Herskovits: In a city of a million, you can understand the strain 
on the resources of the city and all the rest of it. We can see that that 
| is a tremendous thing. Of course, that is unusual for Africa as a whole, 
because it is particularly in South Africa. 


- Mr. Muncer: Herskovits, you are an anthropologist, what effect does 
this have on native culture and life? 


Mr. Hersxovrrs: There are some of the things I have already indi- 
cated. It means that the earlier patterns have much greater difficulty in 
persisting. They do persist, however. For example, there is a Swedish 
_ missionary who spent many years in South Africa and who has recently 
published a book on the independent Christian groups in South Africa. 
- You find that there are a very large number. There are seven hundred 
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different, independent churches. And they range all the way from the 
kind of churches which are indistinguishable from European Christian 
churches to churches which are very close to the aboriginal, Zulu ritual 
practices, even though they call themselves Christians. Now, that shows 
disorganization. On the other hand, urbanization is not necessarily 
something which must result in disorganization. In West Africa there 
is a tradition of urban life. Do not forget that Ibadan in Nigeria was 
three hundred and fifty thousand before the Europeans ever got there. 


Mr. Muncer: Yes, and it has not changed in the last hundred years. 
It is still a modern market town. 


Mr. Herskovits: Of course. And Abomey, where I worked in 
Dahomey, is about a hundred thousand. These are large cities. 


Mr. Muncer: But we have not had yet in West Africa nearly as much 
breaking away from Westernized religion as we have had, as you 
pointed out, in South Africa. 


Mr. Herskovits: That is true. 


Mr. Muncer: And it certainly has been taken up by the Kakuru 
people in Kenya, where they have brought in African ministers from 
South Africa to teach their own ministers various forms of the church; 
and, then, after two or three years, they told them to go home, for they 
would have their own independent church, which they now run in 
Kenya County in East Africa. 


Mr. Herskovits: Of course, I think that we have to be careful not to 
give the impression that urbanization is going on all over Africa. The 
little village, with its own chief, with its own local agricultural group, 
its own agricultural resources, and so on—these are things which still 
exist to a very large degree over most of the Continent. 


Mr. Monpiane: I question that. 
Mr. Herskovits: Why? 


Mr. Monptane: I question this, because I feel that most countries in 
Africa have villages, as you say, but they are mostly populated with 
women and children. Most of the men are working either in factories, 
or on farms, or on plantations away from the villages; and they visit 
their homes for just a few months each year. Perhaps I may be over- 
generalizing from the situation in South Africa. 


Mr. Herskovits: I think that you are. That is certainly not the case 
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in the northern part of eastern Africa where there is practically no in- 
dustrialization. It is not the case in French West Africa, or British West 
Africa, or Liberia. 


Mr. Monptane: Is it not also true in Tanganyika? 


Mr. Herskovits: Not to a great extent. Even in the Belgian Congo, 
where there is a measure of industrialization, the difference in the policy 
from that of South Africa—the thing which you described—of the in- 
dustrialists is shown by the fact that when they set up housing, they try 
to bring workers and their families so that they will stay at the mines 
and elsewhere. 


Mr. Monpiane: Oh, but that is not the usual policy in most of the 
‘mining areas of South Africa, especially in Southern Rhodesia and 
even in Northern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Herskovits: Yes, but it is in Belgian areas. 


Mr. Muncer: Now we are talking about policy. What has American 
policy been toward Africa? Are we doing a good job, Mondlane? 


Mr. Monptane: I can spot one example of American policy in Africa 
‘in so far as it is connected with mining. I understand that the Orange 
‘Free State gold mines are mostly owned by American corporations and 
‘that they have employed a very fine man, a man who knows a lot about 
‘African problems, Mr. Reinhold Jones, to organize a system of com- 
jpound-building to implement African labor into these mining areas. 
‘These compounds provide that the workers can come with their fami- 
‘lies; but so far it has been done in only a very small way. 


Mr. Herskovits: You mean like the sort of thing the Belgians did? 
Mr. Monptane: Yes, it is copied from the Belgians. 
Bee Eisnsxovrrs:.Docs it have the same effect? 


Mr. Muncer: You mean that it is again a pattern of segregation in 
fens of labor? 


Mr. Monptane: Of course, that is true; but they must work with 
what they have. And they have so far, I should say, in the Orange Free 
tate managed to get only one-tenth of the mining population to bring 
eir wives and children into those areas and to live in the compounds. 


Mr. Herskovits: But, just the same, I do want to bring this back to 
mething which will redress the balance. I think that we ought to 
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recognize that, while we have been talking about industrialization 
about urban living, about mining, Africa is essentially an agricultura 
country. 


Mr. Muneer: Yes, but it is a vast agricultural country. It is a country 
which is not a get-rich-quick country. It is a country in which the wates 
resources are very limited. 


Mr. Herskovits: I know. 


Mr. Muncer: It is a country in which the soil is poor, and we have te 
move very carefully. But certainly we need to move in terms of im 
proving agriculture all over. It is not something which we can do in ¢ 
sense of sending a lot of tractors... | 


Mr. Herskovits: I agree with that. 


Mr. Muncer:... and letting it go at that. If we can only put steel a 
the end of the hoe—the little bent sticks which the women use an 
which you see all over Africa (they bend over, and they dig furrow 
with one old-fashioned bent stick, the same method of agricultur 
which they have used for over a thousand years)—that would begin t 
make some difference. 


Mr. Monptane: But it is not very true of southern Africa in genera 
of Southern Rhodesia, of Northern Rhodesia, even, and of Sout 
Africa. South Africa is becoming very much industrialized now. 


Mr. Herskovits: But over Africa as a whole we do find that it 
essentially an agricultural country, and that is one of the reasons th 
land use and land tenure are such extremely important problems. 
do certainly want to mention them before we conclude this discussio 


Mr. Muncer: It seems that there are a number of cultural and ec 
nomic influences which the United States is having on Africa. We 
agreed that there are a good many influences which the Africans a 
going to have toward the United States. They, in turn, adapt in the 
own particular and peculiar ways Western ideas, American ideas, 
they move into Africa. This may take place primarily through Afri 
students, as Herskovits pointed out, who come to the United States a 
then return to utilize these ideas as they fit African culture. I think th 
we are also agreed that America is not concerned only with raw mat 
rials, although they are particularly important in the Cold War. B 
perhaps of greater importance are the relations of the United Stat 
with the people of Africa. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA* 


By EDWIN S. MUNGER 
> 


IN CONSIDERING the rise of nationalism in Africa south of the 
Sahara, we are considering an area three times the size of the United 
States but with only two-thirds the population. Africa has many short- 
ages, but one of the greatest is people. The specter of overpopulation is 
not likely to plague the continent for a long time, although its twin— 
low productivity—is omnipresent. This scattered population, together 
with the enormous distances of Africa, make communication difficult 
and expensive. Educated Africans in West Africa, for example, do not 
‘know even the names of the leading African politicians in South Africa 
or the names of newspapers or magazines with circulations in the tens of 
thousands. This is true, in turn, for other areas. I was surprised, when in 
South Africa, to discover how very little university people there knew of 
‘the social, economic, and political conditions in East and West Africa. 
‘Commonly, they know more about Chicago than about Nairobi or 
Lagos. 

_ There are many reasons for this. In the first place, there are the enor- 
‘mous distances which I have mentioned. It is nearly 5,000 miles from 
‘Dakar to Somaliland; and from Algiers to Cape Town, 6,000 miles, for 
fexample. Africa also lacks harbors. There is not one developed natural 
‘harbor in the 1,800 miles of surf-beaten coast between Dakar and Lagos, 
the chief port of Nigeria. The only regular sea link between South and 
West Africa, for example, is a 1,900-ton ex-river boat which makes a 
‘round trip every six weeks. Access to the interior is difficult. The greater 
‘part of Africa is dry. There are relatively few rivers. Because of the great 
'seasonal fluctuations in the rainfall, many of these are either roaring tor- 
‘rents part of the year or only dry beds the rest of the year. Further, most 
‘of Africa is relatively flat, though it is the levelness of a high plateau. 
We might think of Africa as a plate turned upside down. As the few 
great rivers, such as the Congo, approach the coast, they plunge over the 


; * From a speech by Mr. Munger, delivered at the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 
January 2, 1951. (Reprinted by special permission.) 
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edge of the plateau in great foaming cataracts. But Africa sorely lack 
the cheap water access of a Mississippi, a Rhine, or an Amazon. Th 
present function of railroads in Africa is to supplement water transpor 
where it exists. In Africa railroads connect ports with hinterlands, par 
ticularly in the Belgian Congo. They move goods around major rapid 
from one navigable part of the river to another. In considering problem 
of transportation, of course, air travel comes to mind. Characteristicall 
for underdeveloped areas, air travel is highly developed and vitally impo: 
tant in Africa. Passenger travel by air means a tremendous time savin; 
in a continent as large as Africa. European colonial officials and busines; 
men are continually flying over the continent and back to Europe. Bul 
of course, the cost of air travel makes it unusable for the majority of th 
people. Only high-value and low-weight crops can be carried and n 
minerals or low-value foodstuffs. Even middle-class Africans and Eur 
pean settlers do not travel as a rule—and rarely do rich Africans. Thu 
despite the intense air activity, air communication and transportation 
not enough for solving the African transportation problem. 

It is not hard to see why Africa remains economically and politica 
fragmented. Communication of ideas from one part of Africa to anoth 
just does not occur on a significant scale. In conclusion, however, 
should be noted that the reason is not the problem of physical commu 
cation only. When people do get together, they do not necessarily e 
change ideas, for Africans, even from near-by areas, ordinarily cann 
speak to each other in a common language. These problems of the Af 
can continent must be understood in discussing the clash of colonialis 
and nationalism as it is taking place throughout the African world. 

The rise of nationalism in Africa is not a simple story. First of a 
what is it rising against? There are two main types of nationalism, an 
there are two different sets of forces in conflict. There is a conflict with 
Africa of different political philosophies; and there is the conflict f 
Africa engaged in by outsiders: the Western world and the world 
international communism. 

Let us consider first the intra-African conflict. The opposite poles 
belief are in South Africa and West Africa: that expressed by the 
tionalist party, which is the legal government of the Union of Souf 
Africa, and that of the Nationalistic Convention People’s party, made 
entirely of Africans and controlling a majority of seats in the Gold Cog 
legislative assembly. 

The Nationalist party in South Africa is composed almost entirely 
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“Afrikaners”—that is, descendants of the early Dutch settlers at the 
‘Cape. After years of political fighting, the nationalistic Afrikaner people 
have come into political power. There is no nonwhite group in the world 
which is more anticolonial than the Dutch-descended South Africans. 
They feel that at long last they have won control of their own country 
away from the English and England. But this very deep split between 
the British and Dutch South Africans is nearly healed when it comes to 
the “white,” or “European,” attitude toward non-Europeans. There 
have long been separate patterns of life for European and non-European 
in South Africa. Clashing interests of whites, Indians, Africans, and 
colored peoples intensify the political problems in South Africa. Doubt- 
less you know about the various forms of “apartheid”—such as the pass 
laws to control movement of Africans in certain neighborhoods at cer- 
‘tain hours, the permits to enter urban areas, permission to accept and to 
leave employment. In the past few years this long-established separation 
of social groups has been greatly intensified by the Afrikaner majority 
in the South African parliament. There has been a reduction in the vot- 
ing rights of the colored people—that is, those of mixed blood—who 
until recently had been voting for white representatives for over one 
hundred years. The new immorality act now prescribes severe penalties 
for social mixing—not only between Europeans and Africans but be- 
tween the non-European groups. The capstone of “apartheid” is the 
‘Group Areas Act, which proposes to divide the population not only 
socially and politically but economically as well. In these tight racial 
‘compartments there will be no Hindu shopkeepers in the colored areas, 
nor colored-owned grocery stores in the white areas. The Nationalist 
view on this was expressed a few weeks ago by the minister of the interior, 
‘who explained: “We are busy creating a sound relationship between 
‘European and non-European and also winning back the confidence of 
‘the non-European by making him understand that our policy does not 
‘mean separation, but justness and right in his territory for both groups.” 
_ Two important sources of support of these policies should be men- 
‘tioned. The most powerful church in the Union is the Dutch Reform 
Church. It has consistently supplied the intellectual and moral base for 
the racial policies of the Afrikaner people! Dr. Malan, the prime minis- 
ter, is, as you may know, a “predikant,” or minister of the church, as 
are other key party leaders. By and large, also in South Africa, the white 
labor unions are strong supporters of measures restricting African 
employment! 
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As a nation, South Africa stands for European dominance in Africa 
Armed with quotations from the Old Testament, the Afrikaners carr 
on with a missionary zeal what they feel is a great crusade for all that i 
best and good in the culture of the West. This crusade is spreading north 
rapidly. It is a major political issue in the two Rhodesias. Still farthe 
north, I found an outpost of Afrikaner people carrying forward th 
same banner in Kenya Colony, north of the Equator. This is one strong 
hold and form of nationalism in Africa. 

The direct antithesis of white-Afrikaner nationalism is the Africas 
nationalism of the Gold Coast. Here also the political philosophy i 
derived from the West—from the United States in particular. Many o 
the leading politicians in West Africa have been educated in the Unitec 
States. The prime minister of the Gold Coast, Kwame Nkrumah, spen 
eight years in this country at different universities. When I landed is 
the Gold Coast on my last visit, Nkrumah was in jail for fomentins 
political riots. Before I left the Gold Coast, he had been elected to th 
legislative assembly and then released from prison to become primi 
minister. His political party, the Contemporary Peoples’ party, how 
ever, was neither organized nor is it dominated by African intellectuals 
There are over 1,000 Africans in the Gold Coast with British and Ameri 
can college degrees—many of them are doctors and lawyers. But this i 
not the group which has come into power and is leading nationalism is 
West Africa. There are a few educated leaders, but it is essentially ; 
middle- and lower-class movement—illiterate but shrewd market wom 
en, the representatives of the locomotive drivers union, the rising clerk 
class, all banded together with great political acumen by Nkrumah an¢ 
his lieutenants, Gbedemah and Botsio. They win elections against tht 
more conservative and better educated groups, with some demagogy b 
more by the use of American campaign tactics—loudspeaker trucks, 
hearty handshake, dramatic appeal, and even kissing babies. 

The nationalistic spirit of West Africa is penetrating into East Afric 
I noticed it among students at Makerere College in Uganda, where 
spent a year. Nationalism in East Africa is at least five, probably te 
and possibly twenty years behind West Africa. But this can be mislea 
ing, because the time scale is continually being shortened, and events wi 
certainly move faster in East Africa than in West. 

Politicians and others in Africa occasionally make references to “P 
West Africa,” to “Pan Africa,” to a “United States of African people. 
I have heard emotional speakers at rallies cry out how much blood the 
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J spill in South Africa in rescuing their brothers. This is talk, and will 
for a long time, I believe. Primarily because of the many barriers to 
ysical communication and to the interchange of ideas, the idea of Pan 
est Africa or of Pan Africa now may be an ingenious one, but it is 
n more ingenuous. In this brief space, I cannot cover questions of 
jonalism in other than British territories, and they do seem to me 
vical of the movements going on in Africa. I should say in passing that 
: French consider their enormous holdings in Africa as an integral 
‘t of the French Union and feel that there is no need for self-govern- 
mt in their territories because each individual African has been per- 
tally emancipated by being made a French citizen with attendant 
hts and responsibilities. The Belgians are looking toward a partner- 
p of the Congo and Belgium in somewhat the same way as the 
ench. The Portuguese have, like the French, brought their African 
onies into closer association with the mother-country and accept indi- 
lual Africans as citizens, but not the great mass of illiterate Africans. 
While the forces of the two different brands of local nationalism in 
rica are only beginning to meet and clash in East Africa, the conflict 
Africa by the Western world and communism is heating up much 
we rapidly. The Russians are very weak in Africa, although they have 
embassy and hospital in Addis Ababa and a faithful white core in 
ath Africa, although the party is illegal. The riots in British territories 
ye not been the result of Communist manipulation. The riots in 
‘anda involved principally a clash between the rising educated clerk 
ss and the rural, uneducated, traditional tribal authorities. The riots in 
: government coal fields in Nigeria involved economic issues. Not so 
‘riots in the French Ivory Coast, which were put down by machine 
as with a reported 123 deaths. The Communists have gotten into 
snch Africa in two principal ways. In the first place, they had the 
ht to send out party members as colonial officials when the Commu- 
ts were part of the early postwar French cabinet. The red French 
or union, the C.G.T., is strong in the French cities in West Africa, 
ere there is a large white population—Dakar, Abidjan, and Douala. 
t there is a general absence of communism in Africa. This is matched 
a general absence of a popular support for democratic ideas too, for 
many respects Africa is a political vacuum. A race is going on to fill 
jt vacuum between the forces of agitation and education. 

said that there was a political vacuum in Africa. What has our policy 
sn? When the idea of Point IV and general improvement of living 
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standards for peoples in underdeveloped areas permeated to leac 
Africans, America’s stock was boosted and African leaders looked to 
United States, not only for economic help, but in sincere friends 
Before very much was done by the United States—although Euroy 
nations have spent enormous sums in Africa since World War II- 
Korean war began. The United States then became immediately 
cerned with African raw materials. Most ECA and other Amer 
money has been directed toward getting out strategic raw material; 

Africa is enormous and suffers from a shortage of people, as we 
underproductivity. In many areas it seems to take, at the present t 
about nine people to grow enough food for ten people to eat. He 
only one person in ten is free to work in outside employment, suc 
mining. In most parts of Africa it is not difficult to attract mine wor 
by raising wages—from, say six dollars a month to twelve dollars. 
can imagine, though, what this does to the already thin local econor 
In fact, this problem is one which was raised to me in Nigeria by Aft 
leaders who, although basically friendly with the United States, 
now beginning to question our policy. 

What I have just said is not to suggest a great American dole to Af 
One of the fallacies of today is that buckets of economic help car 
political sieves. A sound economic policy requires a sound poli 
framework. 

There are certain kinds of revolutions we must back and not buck, 
are experts at revolution—revolution against poverty, misery, anc 
those rights on which our nation is fundamentally based. 

Africa is important to the United States both economically and p 
cally. The pattern in Africa may resemble to a greater or lesser de 
the pattern of nationalism in Asia—but if it does, there is one majos 
ference. In Africa there is time—real time—to fill the political vact 
Communism is asking some good questions in Africa, but it is gi 
the wrong answers. We can give good answers if we think to ask 
selves the right questions. 


